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from the Pyrenees to Madrid, was occupied by French armies ;
the strong places in that area were seized by force or fraud by
the French commanders ; and the miserable Bourbons proved,
as had been anticipated, no serious obstacle to the Emperor's
designs. Yet, despite the apparent absence of any real spirit of
patriotism in Spain, the inefficiency and corruption of her upper
and governing classes, and the weakness of her armed forces,
the whole country, on the first news of the coup d'etat, flared up
into insurrection. Provincial juntas or assemblies were set up,
local levies were raised and armed, the army was swollen by a
flood of recruits, and war to the knife was proclaimed on all
sides against the violators of the country. Moreover, the early
operations of these newly raised armies against the French, who
were of inferior quality and led by mediocre Generals, and
suffered from lack of unity of direction, met with unexpected
and important successes ; the invaders were held in check in
Catalonia and repulsed before the walls of Valencia and Sara-
gossa, while in Andalusia a whole corps was compelled to lay
down its arms on very discreditable conditions at Baylen. Only
north-west of Madrid in the plains of Leon were the French
arms victorious, and so tremendous was the cumulative effect,
both material and moral, of these disasters that by the end of
August the new King saw himself compelled to flee from his
capital after a month's residence and take refuge with his
armies behind the Ebro.
Meanwhile emissaries both from Spain and from Portugal,
which in its turn had risen against the French, had sought for
and obtained promises of substantial assistance from Great
Britain. Pursuant to this resolve, an expeditionary force of
14,000 men was prepared and the command of it given in the
first place to Sir Arthur Wellesley, a general who had already
to his credit a brilliant series of achievements in India, and
whom it will be simpler to denote from now onwards by his
better-known title of Wellington. His mission was to repel
the French from Portugal, and on August i he commenced the
disembarkation of his force in Mondego Bay, 100 miles north
of Lisbon. To oppose him Junot had 25,000 men, but these
were much scattered, and in order to gain time for their
assembly he threw forward a detachment, which encountered
'and was driven back by the British in the first action of the
war at Roli9a. Even with the respite thus secured, the French
commander could only get together 13,000 of his troops ; with
these he moved out from Lisbon, and on August 21 assailed
Wellington, who had taken up a position at Vimeiro to cover the
landing of further reinforcements. His attacks, delivered against
the British centre and left, were disjointed and ill-prepared,